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Nos patriz fiaes et dulcia linquimus arva, 


LT is fomewhere obferved in the works of 
Nlontefquieu, that fuch powers as are found- 
ed on commerce, may exift for a long feries 
of years, ina humble condition, but that their 
grandeur is of {hort duration. Why it hap- 
pens that tradé built nations are lefs perma- 
nent in their exiftence, than thofe which are 
cherifhed by agriculture and the arts, our 
great philofopher has not told us. Im the 
plain, unimbelithed, and didactic manner 
which is peculiar to this eminent civilian, the 
imple and undifguifed truth is laid betore us, 
and we are left to make our own deductions, 
and totrace the trath back to its latent cauies, 
That all material bodies, as well as the pro- 
dué&tions of human wifdom, are marked out 
for final difolution, is unequivocally certain. 
Some things are mere epnemera infects ot 
the prefent moment, that flatter in the fun- 
beam and expire. Others rife and flourith 
for a time; while a few ftrong fabricks, 
ftand firm and unfhaken, like the pyramids 
of Egypt, amidif the ruin of ages, and feem 
to fet at defiance all the power of time. A- 
mong the nations of the earth, thofe which 
are built on commerce, have almoit invaria- 
bly dated their origin frém {mall beginnings ; 
and have labored in their firft exertion, un- 
der the prejudice of adverfe fortunes. Driv- 
en by the inhofpitality of foil, or climate, or a 
defire of gain; they extend their connect ons 
to remote regions, and are lei either by 

chatice or enterprize to fome particular trade 
} This trade they monopolize ; by this they 
Ainurifh, and by the fame means are rapidly 
conduéted to wealth and influence. While 
they remain in a humble and apparently un- 
afpiring tituation, they exiit without mole 
tion, as they do without notice. But as foon 
as they arrive at a conliderable eminence of 
grandeur, they look 4iown upon the world 
and like a light honfe, are feen at a diitance, 
by allaroundthem., Other nations viewing 
them thus exalred,are excited by a {pirit of en- 
v7 or ambition, and in the ardor of rivalthin, 
(jeze upon their trade, and leave theni to tum- 
ble down, by their own weight and weaknefs. 
Another powerful caufe of the rapid declen- 
fion of commercial ftates is involved in the 
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very circumftance of their rapid progrefs to a 
{tate of grandeur. A fudden rife from mifery 
to independence ; from weaknels to power ; 
frSmi meannefs to confequence ; trom pov- 
erty to wealth ; naturally begets pride, inde- 
lence, and luxury. 





| gance and refinement. 
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But when attended 
with eafe and idlenefs, it becomes a haggard 
form, a bloated monfter, which is the fure 
frecurior of deftruction. In thofe nations, 
which have agriculture and the arts to build 
upon, there is no danger from rivalfhip, be- 
caufe they exift not by monopolies, not by 
chance, or {peculation ; but by. the honeft 
fruits of their own honeft toil. ‘There is no 
danger from luxury, becaufe they never rife 
to fuch a ftate of independant affluence, as to 
live without a continuation of their labor. 

A momentary glance at the hiftory of 


impetuous torrent of barbarifm, in which ev 


| infignificant begining, there arofe as it were 


commerce, will evince the truth of our re- | 


roarks. Jt will fhow us, how nations have 
{prung up in fucceflion, from obfcurity and 
indigence, and have been carried by their 
trade, to vaft opulence and power. 
fhow us, how one has been faperceded and 
bruihed away by another, until almoft to a 
folitary unit, they have each in their turn, 
fallen to inftgnificance, and even to oblivion. 
Arabia, from the accounts that are hand- 
ej down to us, by ancient record, was the 
firft {pot of earth on which trade was carried 
to any confiderable extent. 
the medium of the Arabian merchants, that 
Egypt and Judea weve fupplied with balm, 
myrch, fpicery, and the other valuable pro- 
ductions of tndia. It was by this traffic, that 
Arabia arofe toa {plendid greatnefs, never 
sefore known in the eaitern world. Egypt 
arofe next ; with unparallelled energy fhe 
extended her fuccefsful adventures to the 
fartheit Indias 3 and while Arabia was de- 
clining,advanced to a magnificence and pomp, 
that has excited the admiration even of mod- 
ern ages. Phoenicia foon fhared with Egypt 
the trade of the univerfe ; and although pof- 
fefling but a narrow flip of land along the 
coait of Atia, quickly became miftrefs of the 
iva 3 and continued her dominion until over- 
thrown by the irrefiftible power of Alexan- 
de; "the preat. 
which during the reign of Solomon beeame 
the glory and wonder of the world $ or the 
formidable itate of Carthage which ftretched 
her fuls on one hand as far as Britain, and 
on the other hand along the whole coaft of 
Africa 3 which imcreafed, by her commerce,to 


Without regarding Judea, | 


Tt will | 


Tt was througlt | 





an amazing height ; which finally, weakened 


by luxury and floth, fell in her ftruggle with | 


the ail conquering power of Rome.—with- 
out regarding thefe itates, we may paufe for 


a moment, and caft an eye at Alexandria, 
which next appears in the grand chain of | 


commercial powers.—This city, which was 
happily fituated for an intercourfe with al- 
moit every nation, had the animating prof- 
peét, of viewing herielf, almoft in the dawn 


| ot her exiftence, alone and unrivalled in the 






















































_ Her population, magnifi 
cent {tructures and refources, were immenfe ; 
and fhe was fo great and fo ftrong, that fhe 
remained the lait to be carried away by that 


ery veftige of art, and fcience, and refinement 
was overwhelmed and loft. Sometime in 
the fixth century afew ftraggling people 
driven by neceffity, or conducted by inclina-i | 
tion, fought fhelter in a few ftraggling fandiy 
banks along the fhores of the Adriatic. 
{trange as it may agipear, from this weak and 


from the ocean a city, potent, fplendid, andj 
illuftrious. Fifhing-huts became pailaces 
and fifhermen, the fords of millions ; and 
{pot, originally defigned only for a tempora-! 
ry refidence of lawleis refugees, was deferved- 
ly entitled the mart of Europe. This ap-#i 
pellation fhe held, until the adventurous 
{pirit of Gama, led him beyond the cape, 
opened a paflage to India, and thus diffemi+y 
nated among tL® European powers, a trade! 
which for along period, had been the exclu 
five monopoly of Venice. Holland, afterfy 
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unfriendly nature, advanced with wonderfujiy 

fuccefs—-a fuccefs, which has been confider | 

ably checked by the rivalfhip of England. § 
'Yhus have I run through in a fhort eflay 3 | 


with a fubject, which shight be extended toa 
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volume 5 and which would ftillj.be called in ‘i 
to beguile a vacant hour, were it altogethe | 
proper, for a literary paper, or entirely cont¥ 
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Extraé&s from St. Pierre's Studies of Nature. 
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RELIGION will reftore to the two fexesium) 
not only their moral chara¢ter, but their phy{} ‘ K 
ical beauty. Itis not climate, it is not bodigy 
lv exercife, nor all thefe together, which forn) 
human beauty ; it is the moral fentiment off 
virtue, which cannot fubfift iridependently off 
religion. 4 

In order to render children beautiful, you @ 
muft render them phyfically, but above all jy J) 
morally happy, you muft prevent every pofliag he 
ble occafion of vexation to them, not bya ap 
kindling in their breafts dangerous and head 4 
{trong paffions, as in the cafe of {poiled chil 
dren, but, on the contrary, by teaching thempy 
to curb fuch as they have from nature, ancy’ 
which fociety is ever exciting into a ftate o 
fermentation ;. and efpecially, by carefull 


guarding again{t the communicati¢ “sve 
— 






ry thing unnatural, fuch as ufelefs or irkiome 
taiks, emulations, rivalfhips, and the like. 

‘The uglinefs of a child is to be imputed, 
in almoft every cafe, to his nurie, or to his 
preceptor. 

Perfons who have been disfigured by the 
corruptive impreflion of vicious education 
and habits, have it in their power to reform 
their looks.—There are infallible means in 
their power of acquiring a beauty altogether 
irrefiftible. It is to be internally good, gen- 
tle, and compaflionate, fenfible, beneficent 
and devout. Thefe aifections of a yituous 
foul will imprefs on their featyres, charac- 
ters altogether celeftial, which will appear 
beautiful, even to the fartheit extremity of 
old age.—To no purpofe will a man attempt 
to decorate his coyntenance with the indica- 
tions of good qualities, to which his Aeart is 
aftranger. ‘This falfe beauty produces an 
| effect ftill more difguiting than the moft de- 
cided uglinefs ; for, when attracted by ap- 
parent goodnels, we actually find di/ene/y 
and perfidy, we are ieized with horror, as 
when we find a ferpent lurking in a bed of 
flowers.—Moral beauty, then, is that after 
which we are bound to afpire, that its divine 
irradiations may be diffused over our features, 
and over our actions. 
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i THE DISTRESSES OF 4 MODEST MAN. 
| My father was a farmer of no great prop- 
* erty, and with no other learning than what 
he had acquired at a charity-{chool ; but my 
__. mother being dead, and [ an only child, he 
_ ~ determined to give me that advantage which 
_ he fancied would have made him happy, viz. 
\ a learned education. I was {ent to a coun- 
"4 try grammar-fchool, and thence to the uni- 
| verfity, with a view of qualifying for holy 
; orders. Here having but fmall allowance 
from my father, and being naturally of a tim- 
» id and bafhful difpoiition, I had no opportu- 
4 nity of rubbing off that native awkwardnefs 


/ 4 and which I now begin to fear can never be 
#'< amended. I had therefore refolved on liv- 
« ing at the univertity and taking pupils, when 
\ two unexpected events greatly altered the 
‘ pofture of my affairs, viz. my father’s death, 
@ and the arrival of my uncle from the Indies. 
«  Thisuncle f had very rarely heard my fa- 
_ ther mention, and it was generally believed 
that he was long fince dead, when he arrived 
| in England only a week too late to clofe his 
brother’s eyes. I am afhamed to confefs, 
what I believe has been often experienced 
. by thofe, whofe education has been better 
than their parents’, that my poor father’s ig- 
norance, and vulgar language, had often 
7 made me blufh to think I was his fon ; and 
. at his death I was not inconfolable for the 
*, lots of that, which TF was not unfrequently 
, a. afhamed toown. My uncle was but little af- 
4 feCt@y for he had been feparated from his 
_@ . . brothetanore than thirty years, and in that 
yy time hevhad acquired a fortune which he uf- 
Te ed to brag would make a nabob happy 3 in 
4 ie he had brought over with him the 
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* which is the fatal caufe of a]] my unhappinefs 
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‘enormous fum of thirty thoufand pounds, | at my frit entrance, | fummoned 


and upon this he built his hopes of never- 
ending happinefs. While he was planning 
fchemes of greatnefs and delight, whether 
the change of climate might affect him, or 
what other caufe [ know not, but he was | 
fnatched trom his dreams of joy by a fhort | 
illnefs, of which he died, leaving me heir to | 

| 


all his property. And now fir, behoid me at 
the age of twenty-five, well-ttored with Latin, | 
Greek, and mathematicks, potieiled of an 
ample fortune, but fo awkward and unverfed 
in every gentleman-like accomplithment, 
that [ am pointed at by all who fee me, as the | 
wealthy learned clown. 

I have lately purchafed an efiate in the 
country, which abounds in (what is called) a 
faihionable neighbourhood ; and when you 
reflect on my parentage and uncouth manner, 
you will hardly think how much my company 
is courted by the furrounding families (eipe- 
cially by thofe who have marriageable daugh- 
ters) : from thefe gentlemen I have received 
familiar calls, and the moit prefling invita- 
tions, and though I widhed to accept their 
offered friendifhip, I have repeatedly excufed 
myfelf under the pretence of not being quite 
fettled ; for the truth is, that when I rode or | 
walked with full intent to return their fever- 
al vilits my heart has failed me as I approach- | 
ed their gates, and I have frequently return- 
ed homewerd, reiolving t 
row, 

Hewever, I at length conquered my tim- 
idity, and three days ago accepted an invita- 
tion to dine this day with one, whofe open, | 
eafy manner left me no room to doubt of a 
cordial! welcome. Sir'Thomas Friendiy, who 
lives about two miles diitant, is a baronet, 
with about two thoufand pounds a year eitate, 
joining that I purchafed ; he has two fons 
and five daughters all grown up, and living 
with their mother and a maiden-fifter of Sir | 
Thomas’s, at Friendly-hall, dependant on | 
their father. Conicious of my unpolifhed 
gait, I have for fome time paft taken private 
leffons of a profeflor who teaches grown gen- | 
tlemen to dance; and though I, at firit, 
found wonderous didiculty in the art he | 
taught, my knowledge of the mathematicks 
was of prodigous ule, in teaching me the 
equilibrium of my body, and the due adjuit- 





QO isy again tomor- | 





fitions, 

Having now acquired the art of walking 
without tottering, and learned to make a 
bow, I boldly ventured to obey the baronet’s 
Invitation to a family dinner, not doubting 
but my new acquirements would enable me 





‘but alas ! how vain are all the hopes of theo- 
‘ry, when unfupported by habitual practice. 
'As ] approached the houfe a dinner-bell a- 
| larmed my fears, left I had {poiled the dinner 
by want of punctuality ; impreffed with this 
idea, I blufhed the deepeft crimfon, as my 
Name was repeatedly announced by.the fever- 
| al livery fervants who ufhered me into the li- 
| brary, hardly knowing what or whom I {aw ; 





lowed clofe at my heels, to be the nome 


inkitand on the table under it. 


ment of the centre of gravity to the five po- | 
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all my fort}. 
m d bow to Lady 
Friendly : but untortunately in bringing back 
my left foot to the third pofition, I trod up. 


on the gouty toe of Sir Thomas, who had fol. 


tude, and made my new-learne 


. ncla- 
| | Che confufion this occa. 
itzoned in me, is hardly to be conceived, fince 
none but bathful men can judge of my diftref,, 


tor of the family. 


| and of that defcription, the number, I believe, 


is very imall. ‘The baronet’s politenefs by 
degrees diflipated my concern ; and I Was 
aitonithed to fee how far good breeding could 
enable him to fupprefs his feelings, and to 
appear with perfect eafe after fo painful an 
accident. 

The cheerfulnefs of her ladyfhip, and the 
familiar chat of the young ladies, infenfib! 
led me to throw off my reterve and fheepith- 
neis, trl, at length, I ventured to join in con. 
veriation, and even to ftart frefh fubjects. 
The library being richly furnifhed with books 
in elegant bindings, J conceived Sir Thomas 
to be a man of literature, and ventured to 
give my opimon concerning the feveral edi- 
tions of the Greek claflicks, in which the ba- 
ronet’s opinion exactly coincided with my 
own. ‘Tothis fubject I was led by obfery- 


aug an edition of Xenophen in fixteen vol- 


umes, which (as I had never kefore heard of 


fuch a thing) greatly excited my curiofity, 


and ! rofe up to examine what it could be ; 


‘pir ihomas faw what i was about; and (as [ 


fuppofe) willing to fave me the trouble, rofe 


totake down the book, which made me more 


eager to prevent him, and haftily laying my 
hand on the firft volume, I pulled it forcibly 5 
but lo! inttead of books, a board, which by 
leather and gilding had been made to look 
like fixteen volumes, came tumbling down, 
and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgwood 
In vain did 
Sir Thomas aflure me there was no harm ; {| 
faw the ink ftreaming from an inlaid table 
on the Turkey carpet, and fearce knowing 
what I did, attempted to ftop its progreis 
with my campbrick handkerchief, In the 


‘height of this confufion, we were informed 


that dinner was ferved up, and I with joy per- 
ceived that the bell, which at firft {o alarmed 
my fears, was only the half-hour dinner-bell 

In walking through the hall and fuite of 
apartinents to the dining room, I had time 
to collect my {cattered fenfes, and was detir. 


‘ed to take my feat betwixt Lady Friendly 


and her eldeft daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophen, my face 
‘had been continually burning like a fire 
brand, and I was juit beginning to recove: 


. . . * 4 p y } nr tha } 
‘to fee the Jadies with tolerable intrepidity : { myfelf and feel comfortably ceol, waen an ur 


looked for accident reinkindled all my hea’ 
and blufhes. Having fet my plate ef fou; 
too near the edge of the table, in bowing s? 
Mifs Dinah, who politely complimented nit 
pattern of my waiftcgat, I tumbled the orra 
{calding contents into my lap. In ipite ay Soe 
immediate fupply of napkins to wipe the us 
face of my clothes, my black breeches were 
/not itout enough to fave me from the paimits 
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effects of this fudden fomentation, and for' 
{ome minutes my legs and thighs feemed 
{tewing in a boiling chaldron 3 but recollect- | 
ing how Sir Thomas had difguifed his tor- | 
ture, when IJ trod upon his toe, I firmly bore , 
my pain in filence, and fat with my lower 
extremities parboiled, amidft the ftifled gig- | 
gling of the ladies and the fervants. 

I will not relate the feveral blunders which 
f made during the firft courfe, or the diitrefs 
occafioned by my being defired to carve a 
fowl, or help to various difhes that ftood near | 





me, {pilling a fauce-boat and knocking down | 
a falt-feller ; ra:i@™r let me haften to the fec- 
ond courfe, “where fréfh difafters over- 
whelmed me quite.” | 

I had a piece of rich fweet pudding on my 
fork, when Mifs Louifa Friendly begged to, 
trouble me for a pidgeon that ftood near me :| 
in my hafte, fcarce knowing what ! did, L| 
whipped the pudding into my mouth, hot as 
a burning coal ; it was impoffible to conceal! 
my agony ; my eyes were ftarting from their 
fockets. At laft, in fpite of fhame and rel- 
olution, I was obliged to drop the caule of 
torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and the 


1 . . ° J { e* a? ~ ~ - ‘.p . 
ladies all compaflionated my misfortune, and | ajone fuxch all fufficient requifites, {uch mar-] 


each advited a different application ; one rec 
ommended oil, another water, but all agreed 
that wine was beft for drawing out the fre 5 
and a glafs of fherry. was brought mefrom 
the fide-board, which I f{natched up-with €a- 
gernefs: but oh! how fhalkT tell the fe- 
quel ? Whether the butler by: accident mif-: 
took, or purpofely defignedto.drive me mad, 
he gave me tbe ftrongeft brandy, with.which 
{ filled my mouth, almoft flayed and blifter- 
ed ; totally unufed to every kind ofardent 
{pirits, with my tongue, throat, and paiate, 
as raw as beef, what could I do ? I could not 
{wallow, and «clapping my hands upon my 
mouth, the curfed liquor fquirted through 
my nofe and fingers like a fountain, over all 
the difhés ; and I was crufhed by burits of 
laughter from all quarters. In vain did Sir 
Thomas reprimand the fervants, and Lady 
lriendly chide her daughters : for the meaf- 
ure of my fhame and their diverfion was not 
yet complete. ‘T’o relieve me from the intol- 
erable ftate of peri{piration which this acci- 
dent had caufed, without coniidering what I 
did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated hand- 
kerchief, which was ftill wet from the confe- 
quences of the fall of Xenophon, and covered 
all my features with ftreaks of ink in every 
direétion. The baronet himfelf could not 
jupport this fhock, but joined his lady in the 
general laugh ; while fprung from the table 
in defpair, rufhed out of the houfe, and ran 
home in agony of confution and difgrace, 
which the most poignant fenie of guilt could 
not have excited. 

Thus, without having deviated from the 
path of moral re¢titude, I am fuffering tor- 
ments like a  gobiin damn’d”. The lower 
half of me has been almoft broiled, my tongue 
and mouth grill’d, and I bear the mark of 
Cain upon my forehead ; yet thefe are but 


| grappling irons, ready to catch hold of, and 
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which I muft feel, whenever this adventure | 
{hall be mentioned ; perhaps by your affitt- 
ance, when my neighbors ‘know how much 
I feel on the occafion, they will fpare a bath- 
ful man, and (as I am juft informed my poul- 
tice is ready) | truft you will excufe the hatte 
in which J fubfcribe myfelf yours, &c. 





POPULAR TALENTS. 
« A man, who is gifted with thefe lucky 
talents, is armed with hands, as a fhip with 


make himfelf faft to every thing he comes in 
contact with ; and fuch a man, with all thefe 
properties of adhefion, has alfo the property, 
like the polypus, of a moft miraculous and 
convenient indivifibility 5 cut off his hold, 
nay, cut him how you will, he is ftill a poly- 
pus, whole and entire. Men of this fort thall 
work their way out of their ob{curity like 
cockroaches out of the hold of a fhip, and 
crawl into notice, nay even into king’s pal- 
aces, as the frogs did into Pharaoh’s : the 
happy faculty of noting times and feafons, and 
a lucky promptitude to avail themfelves of 
moments with addrefs and boldnefs,. are 


ketable ftores of worldly knowledge, that 
although the minds of thofe, who own them, 


35 


matic, like that of Young, without his fe- 
verity. ‘The reflections, with which he con- 
cludes the defcription of the immenfe palace 
of ice, built by the emprefs of Ruffia, I have 
heatd'cited by a lady, as a fine inftance of 
jimplicity, though glowing with antithefes. 


Alas ! ’twas but a mortifying ftroke 

Of undefign’d feverity, that glane’d 

{Made by a monarch) on her own eftate, 

On human grandeur and the courts of kings. 

was tranfient in its nature, as in fhow 

’T'was durable ; as worthiefs, as it feem’d 

Intrinfically precious ; to the foot 

Treacherous and falfe.; it fmild, and it eas 

cold. * * Pee 

Cowper’s verfion of Homer will only ferve 
as a beacon to warn future adventurers. It 
can only be read by thofe, who, acquainted 
with the criginal, with to obferve, how, in 
transfufing every thing with exaétnefs from 
the ancients, nothing will be gained by the 
moderns. ‘The effulgence of the Grecian 
bard, * dark with ex¢effive ‘bright,” over- 
powered the mortal vifion of Cowper. He 
offers us only the inanimate ‘fkeleton, the 
bones and the mufcles ‘of Homer, in their 
terrific nakednefs, and for this we were to 
furrender the breathing image from the 
hands of Pope, arrayed in his appropriate 





fhall be, as:to all the liberal {ciences, a ra/u 


be what they may, though the ftorm of ad-: 
verfity threatens t@® overwhelm them, they 
are in a life-boat, buoyed up by corks, and 
cannot. fink.—Thefe are the {tray children, 
turned loofe upon the world, whom fortune 
in her charity takes charge of, and for whole 
guidance in the bye-ways and crofi-roads' of 
their pilgrimage the fets up fairy finger-potts, 
difcoverable by them, whofe eyes are near 
the ground, but unpercetved by fuch, whoie 
looks are raifed above it. 

| Life of Cumberland. 

COWPER 

Is the moft popular poet in our language. 
His favorable reception is owing to no ad- 
ventitious circumftances, which frequently 
raife into general celebrity writers, that will 
never aiterwards be remembered. * His is 
the languoge of nature, delivered more faith- 
fully, than were ever the refponfes of the 
oracle by the prieftefs of Delphos. « From 
grave to gay, from lively to fevere,” all are 
charmed with Cowper. Yet he indulges in 
no perfonal fatire, and why does he pleafe 
the cenforious ? He defpifes the artifices of 
fafhion, and why is he the favorite of the 


| diffipated, and the thoughtlefs ? No one, of 


} 
! 


any mental refinement, is fo corrupt, fo re- 
mote from the fimplicitgyiof reafon and of 
truth, as not to perl Taf with delight. 
His moral lectures are received without jeal- 
oufy, and obeyed without repugnance. ‘Tho’ 
only called to drefs a fofa with the flatwers 


of verfe,” he has happily deviated to adorn 
every fubject of general intercft. 





trifling confiderations, the everlafting fhame 


petual epifode. 


tabula, yet knowing thefe things needful to | of eternal youth, 
‘be known, let their dificulties and diftreffes | 


It is a pers 
His wit is often epigram-' cry out, that-he is at the extremity of the W’ off: 


robes, and glowing with the /umen perpureum 
Anthology. 


TACITUS, 


«There yet remains to us,” fays Quin- 
tilian, “a man who enhances the glory of 
our age, and is worthy to be remembered by 
pofterity ; whofe name sill be dear to them, 
j although now I do not mention it. He has 
}many admirers, but no imitators ; for his 
love of liberty has ‘injured him, “though he 
has obliterated many things he had’ wyitten. 
But you may difcern his highly exalted {pirit 
and his bold opinions, even in thofe which 
remain. He is indeed a truly philofophical 
hiftorian.” : , 





“Wis Roman voice in bate degenerate days 
Spoke to imperial pride in freedom’s praife ; 
Andwith indignant hate, feverely warm, 

Showed to gigantic guilt his ghattly form.” 


HAYLEY. 





In an eloquent pamphlet, written in the de- 
| cline of his life, Burke gallantly defends him- 
feif again{t the charge of political mconftan- 
cy. The argument is irrefiftible, and the 
nguage of one tentence fhall {peak for it- 
elf. 


He has been charged with pafling from 
extreme to extreme 5 but he has always kept 
himfelf in a medium. ‘This charge is not 
wonderful. It is in the nature of things, that 
they, who are in.the.centre of a circle, fhould 
epee diréftly oppofed to thote who view 
Shem fromgny-ypart of the circumference. 
In that mide: point, however, he will {till 
remain, though he may hear people, who 
themfelves run beyond Aurgra and the Ganges, 


{ 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








THE LYRE, 


* ht who ewould love the lyre !” 
G. A. Stevens, 


WHERE the roving rill meander'd 
Down the green, retiring vale, 

Poor, forlorn Atczvus wander’d, 
Pale with thought, ferenely pale : 

Hopelefs forrow, o’er his face 

Breathed a melancholy grace, 

And fix’d on every feature there 

The mournful refignation of defpair: 


_ 


O’er his arm, his lyre neglected, 
Coldly, careleishy he fiung ; 


And, in fpirit deep-dejected, 


Thus the penfive poet fung ; 
While, at midnight’s el emcat 7 
Sweetly {hone the cloudlefs moon, 
And all the ftars, around his head, 
Benigaly bright, their mildeft influence fhed. 


“ Lyre! O, Lyre !,my chofer treafure, 
** Solace of my bleeding heart ; 

“Lyre! O, Lyre! my only pleafure, 
“ We muft ever, ever part : 


«Tis in vain thy poet fings, | 


“© Woos in vain thine heavenly ftrings, 
* The Mufe’s wretched fons are born 
*To cold neglect, and penury, and {corn. 


“That which Alexander figh’d fo:, 
«That which Cefar’s foul pofiefs’d, 
“That which Heroes, Kings have died for, 
** Glory !|—animates my brealt : 
“ Elark.! the charging trumpets throats 
** Pour their death-defying notes ; 
‘To arms !”’ they call; to arms I fly, 
“Like Wolfe to conquer—and like Wolte to 
die ! 


“© Soft !—the blood of murder’d legions 
* Summons vengeance from the tkies ; 
««Maming towns, and ravag’d regions, 
« All in awful judgment rife ! 
—** O then, innocently brave, 
<’T will wreftle with the wave ; 
“Lo ! Commerce fpreads the daring fa1l, 
‘And yokes her naval chariots to the gale. 


. “Blow ye breezes !—gently blowing, 

“‘ Waft me to that happy fhore, 
“Where, from fountains ever flowing, 

“ Indian realms their treafures pour ; 
“Thence returning, poor in health, 
“Rich in honefty and wealgh, | 
O’er thee, my dear paternal foil ! 

Tl ftrevw the golden harvelt of my toil. 


«Then fhall Mifery’s fons and daughters 
“In their lowly dwellings fing ; 

—‘* Bonnteous as the Nile’s dark waters;- 
“ Undifcover’d as their fpring, 

“T will fcatter, o’er the-land,. 

“ Bleffings with a fecret hand ;. 

~— For fuch angelic tafks defign’d, 

“I give the Lyre and forrow to the wind.” 


On an oak, whofe branches hoar7 
Sigh’d to every pafiing breeze, 
Sigh’d, and told the fimple fiory 
_ OF the patriarch of trees’; 
Fgh in air hisharp he hur Se 
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LITERARY TABLET, 


Now no more to rapture ftrung ; 
Then warm in hope, no longer pale, 


Ele bluth’d adieu, and rambled down the vale. 


Lightly touch’d by fairy fingers, 
Hark !—the Lyre enchants the wind ; 
Fond Alczus liftens, lingers,— 
Lingering, lidening, looks behind. 
Now the mufic mounts on high, 
Sweetly {welling through the iky ; 
_ To every tone, with tender heat, 
THis heart-{trings vibrate, and his pulfes beat. 


Now the {trains to fitence ftealing, 
Soft in ecltacies expire ; 
Oh ! with what romantic feeling 
Poor Alcxus grafps the lyre ! 
Lo! his furious hand he flings, 
In.a tempelt o’er the ftrings ; 
He itrikes the chords fo quick, fo loud, 
’Tis Jove that fcatters lightning from a cloud! 


‘ Lyre | O, Lyre ! my choten treafire, 
“ Solace of my bleeding heart ; 

“ Lyre! O, Lyre ! my only pleafure, 
—‘‘ We will never, never part ! 

“Glory, Commerce, now in vain, 

*"Tempt me to the field, the main ; 

“ The Mufe’s Sons are bleft, though born 

“To cold negleé, and penury, and icorn. 


‘© What, though ail the world neglect me, 
“ Shall my haughty foul repine ? 

‘© And hall poverty deje& me, 
«« While this hallow’d lyre is mine ? 

‘‘ Heaven—that o’er my helplefs head, 

“© Many a wrathful vial thed, 


— Heaven gave this lyre !—and thus de- 


creed, 
‘s Be thon a druifed, but nota Lroken reed |” 








| ae works of Anacreon Moor are greatly celebrated, 


and we think, not without confiderable claim to ex 
cellence. 


Le of perufal. f Tablet. 
THov; whofe foft androfy hues 
hfimic form, and foul infufe ; 
Beft of painters | come portray 
The lovely maid that’s far away. 
Far away, my foul ! thou art, 

But [ve thy beauties all by heart. 
Paint her jetty wringlets {traying, 
Silky twane in tendrils playing ; 
And, if painting hath the iki! 
‘To make the {picy balin diitil, 
Let every little lock exhale 

A figh of perfume on the gale. 
Where her treffes’ curly flow 
Darkles o’er the brow of {now, 
Let her. forehead beam to light, 
Burnifh’d as the ivory bright. 








ap eC 
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Let her Eyebrows fweetly rife 


In jetty arches,oler her eyes, 
Gently on a t gliding, 
Juft commi ft dividing. 


But haft thou any f{parkles warm, 
The lightning of her eyes to form ? 
Let thern effufe the azure ray, 
With which Minerva’s glances play, 
And give'them allthat liquid fire 







Tbe following beautiful portrait is taken | 
om his tranflation of the Grecian bard, and un- 
lige moj? of our madera vertes, will pay the troub- 


That Venus’ languid eyes refpire 
O’er her nofe and cheek be thed 
Flufhing white and mellow? red - 

_ Gradual tints, as when there Bg 
In fnowy milk the bathful rofe. 
Then her lip, fo rich in bliffes ? 
Sweet petitioner for kiffes ! 

Pouting neft of bland perfuafion, 
Ripely fuing Love’s invafion. 

Then beneath the velvet chin, 
Whofe dimple fhades a love within, 
Mould her neck, with grace defcending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending ; 
While airy charms, abpve, below, 
Sport and flutt@ on its fnow. 

Now let a floating, lucid veil, 
Shadow her limbs, but not conceal ; 
A charm may peep, a hue may beam, 
And leave the reit to Fancy’s dream. 
Enough—'tis fhe! ’tis all I feek ; 





It glows, it lives, it foon will {peak ! 





GN COURTSHIP. 


Would you aé the prudent lover, 
Sull giaintain the manly part; 

Let not dowaocalt looks difcover 
All the forrows of your heart. 


bYomer: foon the truth divining, 
Slily laugh, or fharply rail, 

When the {wain in accents whining, 
Tells his melancholy tale. 


Nor by fanguine hopes directed, 
Ufe a vidtor’s haughty train ; 
Every nymph, by pride protected, 
Learns to fcorn the forward fwaiu 


Him for eonqueft, Love fhall fafhion, 
Him the Geaces all attend, 

Who with the moft ardent paffion 
Joins the lover and the friend. 





GLEE, BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


Not inferted in his works, ona golden cup with 
ty, figures, dedicated ta the god of mirth by 


‘the Harmonic Clud. 


Mirth, be thy mingled pleafure mine— 
‘The joys of mufick, love, and wine ! 
While high thy votive cup I hold, 
And trace the forms that breathe in gold. 


Beneath this vine, lo! Bacchus laid, 

And Venus twines the ivy braid, 

While each light Grace with zone unbound 
Weaves the dance the bower around. 


Here, with gay fong and {portive lyre, 
Wing’d Cupid leads the Idalian choir = 
Where the cruth’d grape from every vein 
| Dyes their feet with purple tian. 


CHORUS. 


I hear th¢ god’s ecétatick notes, 
Each fenfe in fweet delirium floats ; 
Pledge the cup, the chorus join, 
And echo—mufick, love, and wine. 


» - =< ——--— 
—- ~--- 
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